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CHAPTER XIIL 

SPRING and summer had come and 
gone again, ten months had passed, and 
winter was setting in once more. 

The October which was just drawing to 
a close had been an eminently, unsutis- 
factory month as far as climate is concerned 
—which is perhaps further than many 
people believe—in London, and, indeed, 
all over England. Winter seemed to have 
settled in at least a month earlier than 
usual; all the winter amusements, as 
fashionable London understands the word, 
seemed to be a month late in putting in 
their appearance. The first sensation of 
the season—John Tyrrell’s “ first night ”— 
had excited even unusual interest, coming 
as it did several weeks earlier than he 
generally vouchsafed it, and at a moment 
when London had nothing to talk about 
but the weather, a subject which allowed 
of little or no variety in the comments it 
excited. 

Society had so little on its mind that it 
had had time to be quite excited over the 
news that the beautiful protégée of John 
Tyrrell’s, who had made so much sensation 
two seasons ago, and whose first appearance 
had been delayed, according to the best 
authorities for various sensational but un- 
fortunately irreconcileable reasons, was to 
make her first appearance at last, and to 
make it in an important part on the “ first 
night” in question. 





All that dreary October had been spent 
by Selma in incessant rehearsal. She and 
Helen were alone together again in their 
own little house in Hampstead. There 
was no more talk of a companion for them, 
there was no kindly Mrs. Cornish coming 
briskly in and out, and insisting on the 
observance of all, and more than all, the 
propricties. Mrs. Cornish had never seen 
Selma since the girl had asked her leave 
to go with Miss Tyrrell on that December 
afternoon ten months before ; and though 
Helen was -always welcome at the big 
house, her aunt had no more advice to 
give her as to her household difficulties, 

Perhaps, with the exception of the two 
principally concerned, no one had suffered 
so much from Selma’s most unexpected 
change of mind as had Helen. The grave 
tenderness with which Humphrey, to 
whom Roger had turned in his extremity 
of pain, broke the truth to her first of all in 
the house as having the first right to know 
it, her own incredulity, the dreadful shock 
of conviction, and her first meeting with 
Roger, had made upon her personality one 
of those marks which grow fainter and 
almost imperceptible as time goes on, but 
which are never to be obliterated. She 
had broken down utterly on seeing Roger 
—he and she and Humphrey alone to- 
gether, with every one else in the house 
yet to be told—and such consolatory words 
as were spoken came from him, and not 
from her. 

‘I’m going off early to-morrow morning. 
Humphrey has arranged—something,” he 
had said, finally, with a grateful glance at 
his brother. ‘“I—I want you to—to take 
these—things—for her, Helen, It might 
—bother her if I—sent them.” 

He stopped abruptly, as if his control 
over his voice were coming to an end, 
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and he put into her hand a little packet 
—the letters Selma had written to him at 
Liverpool, two or three presents she had 
given him, and the little gold heart he 
had found for her in the wood at Blue 
Rocks. He was turning away hastily, 
when Helen caught him by the hand. 

“Oh, Roger!” she cried, “oh, Roger, it 
can’t be! She can’t mean it. I'll go and 
talk to her. T’li——” 

But Roger had stopped her. 

“You're awfully good to me,” he said, 
and his manner was at once very simple 
and very dignified ; ‘but I don’t want her 
talked to. Iwouldn’t have her persuaded. 
It’s as she chooses. Do you see?” he 
went on, more hurriedly. ‘‘See yourself, 
and tell—every one—that it’s all over; 
talking won’t do any good, and it will 
only—hurt—her. Promise, Helen.” 

Helen had promised, and Humphrey, at 
his brother’s order, and from his own 
belief that nothing but pain to Selma, or 
worse trouble still for both, could come 
from interference, had exacted the same 
promise from his step-mother before he 
took his brother away early the next 
morning. 

Nothing could have been kinder or more 
affectionate than the consideration with 
which Mrs. Cornish and the whole 
household had treated Helen. Fortu- 
nately .for herself she was not over 
sensitive. She did not add to her pain by 
any fancies that their feelings towards 
herself might be in any way affected ; but 
between her loyalty and devotion to her 
sister and her affection for the Cornishes, 
she had suffered more than enough. 
Selma had written her a little, broken, 
incoherent line, begging her not to be 
angry and not to come to her; and then 
about a week later another letter had come 
to say that she was going to Paris for the 
rest of the winter with Miss Tyrrell to 
study, and to ask Helen to come and say 
good-bye to her. And Helen had gone, 
of course, and had cried and clung to 
Selma, who had clung to her in return 
dry-eyed and very quiet. 

‘*She looks so white,” Helen had con- 
fided to Sylvia with many tears that night, 
“so white and so thin, Sylvia, and her 
eyes look so odd, as though she was 
always keeping something in sight. She 
doesn’t look like Selma at all. Oh, do you 
think Miss Tyrrell will take care of her? ” 

Sylvia had been very gentle, and had 
soothed and reassured her as best she 
could ; but all the time at the bottom of 





her heart Roger’s sister felt, as it was only 
natural that she should feel, that it was 
just and right that Selma should look 
white and thin, and that if Miss Tyrrell 
did not take care of her she would 
have only herself to blame. 

But even Sylvia, though she had 
grieved for Roger more keenly even than 
his other brothers and sisters had done, 
had not been so completely outraged and 
implacable as her mother. In her re- 
action from her pride and delight in the 
engagement, from her pleasure in Selma’s 
transformation, Mrs. Cornish’s old distrust 
of the girl had returned upon her, swelled 
into absolute dislike. She had been so 
completely taken by surprise, too, and the 
consciousness which slowly dawned upon 
her that the signs of Selma’s state of mind, 
and of the influence of the Tyrrells upon 
her, had been very patent, if only she had 
ever dreamt of their significance, irritated 
her still further. In her eyes—indeed, in 
the eyes of every member of the family, 
with the exception of Humpbrey—there 
was no possible reason or excuse for 
Selma’s conduct. She was as fickle as the 
wind, and there was nothing else to be said 
for her. 

Selma had sent her aunt no definite 
message by Helen. 

“Tell auntie ” she had begun, and 
there she had broken down, and Helen had 
held her close in her arms as she exclaimed, 
incoherently enough : 

“T will, darling! I will!” But the 
message, such as it was, was never 
delivered. Helen’s faltering words were 
cut short by Mrs, Cornish, not unkindly, 
but decidedly. 

“No, Helen, my dear,” she had said, 
“T don’t want to hurt you, but we won't 
talk of it.” 

“ Auntie,” Helen had answered, moved 
by her constant, unreasoning loyalty to 
her sister, and by a vague, undefinable 
feeling which the remembrance of Selma’s 
face stirred in her, “auntie, she—she is 
so unhappy. Oh, isn’t it better now than 
later? She—she couldn’t help it!” 

It was the only plea she could formulate 
for Selma—she understood as little as did 
the rest of her world—but those five vague 
words expressed her vague sense that 
Selma had acted in some way or other on 
a mysterious but irresistible inward com- 
pulsion ; and, having once uttered them, she 
had clung to them with might and main. 
“She couldn’t help it.” The words had 
been in her mind whenever she sat down 
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to write to Selma during the months she 
spent in Paris, working, as Miss Tyrrell 
wrote to her brother, “ really ridiculously 
hard.” She had whispered them to 
Humphrey on his return in February, and 
had received from him a grave, sad 
acquiescence which seemed to grant even 
more than she had asked for. 

Humphrey had left his brother on board 
a steamer bound for New York. After a 
month spent on the Continent Roger hardly 
knew how or where, he had suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of undertaking some 
business in America, on which some one 
had to be sent out for a year at least by 
the firm to which he had bound himself. 
In his first bewildered misery he had 
had an idea of getting his contract annulled, 
and going back to New Zealand for ever ; 
but common-sense was one of Roger's 
leading characteristics, and common-sense 
was diametrically opposed to any such 
proceeding. “ Besides,” as he argued with 
himself as the contemplation of his future 
prospects became gradually possible to him 
again, ‘it would cut up the mater.” So 
he propounded his American plan to his 
brother, to whom it seemed by far the best 
thing to be thought of, and a brief inter- 
change of letters and telegrams with his 
firm resulted in his starting from an 
Italian port without returning to England 
at all. 

After his departure, and Humphrey’s 
return alone, life had become very flat 
and uninteresting to the Cornishes. The 
excitement was all over, the chief actors 
in it had disappeared, and there was 
nothing more to be done or said on the 
subject, except when one or other of the 
girls drifted into a hot argument over her 
conduct with Selma’s deeply grieved but 
always faithful ally, Mervyn Dallas; or 
when Mervyn and Helen indulged in a 
little confidential talk over her rare 
letters, 

In April, however, Miss Tyrrell had 
brought Selma back to town. It was one 
thing in that astute lady’s estimation to 
assist at the manufacture of a fashionable 
actress, with no sacrifice to yourself in- 
volved, and quite another to lose the 
whole of a London season in the process. 
She had discovered, accordingly, that Selma 
wanted a little holiday, and she had 
brought her back to the house in Ken- 
sington, where she was to stay until her 
plans for the immediate future were decided 
upon—in other words, until she had 


John Tyrrell had been the supreme 
authority in her life before her brief en- 
gagement had suspended his supremacy, her 
old submission to his words, her old trust 
in him were now redoubled, and, at the 
same time, their character had somewhat 
altered. She seemed to turn to him, and 
hold to him now as to her one sure guide 
and support, and it was no longer with the 
blind confidence of a child that she obeyed 
him ; she gave him the deliberate confi- 
dence and well-weighed submission of a 
steady worker to what she thinks the 
highest authority on the subject to which 
her life is to be devoted. 

John Tyrrell had watched her for two or 
three days, had gauged the extent of her im- 
provement, privately lifting his eyebrows 
at the immense amount of work which that 
improvement must have involved, and he 
had then proposed that she should go, as a 
member of his company, on a short tour 
such as he very occasionally took in the 
provinces during August and September ; 
such practical experience as she would 
gain in that way would make it possible, 
he had said, that she should make 
her first appearance in London in the 
following October in an important part. 
Selma had agreed to these proposals with 
the grave, steady consideration with which 
she met all matters connected with her 
work, and the only difficulty had then 
been the disposal of the months from 
April to August. Tyrrell had suggested, 
with a keen glance at her, that she needed 
a holiday, and she had protested im- 
petuously against such an idea. He 
had thereupon become peremptory on 
the subject, declaring that a holiday 
before rehearsals for the tour began 
she must, and should have. She might 
study through April and May; but she 
must go away in June. To this com- 
promise she had finally agreed ; she had 
written to Helen to come and see her, and 
Helen, on hearing what had been decided 
on, had at once proposed that they should 
go back together to their own home. 
During the two months that followed, it 
had seemed to Helen that she and Selma 
were living a kind of dream counterpart of 
their old happy life together—a life which 
was like it, and unlike it with the strange, 
slight, but all important discrepancies so 
often met with in dreamland. Outwardly 
everything was as it had been eighteen 
months before —everything except their 
intercourse with the Cornishes. Selma 
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after her and the house. But the spirit of 
everything was changed—changed with 
Selma herself. Her old exuberant, radiant 
enthusiasm was gone, and she worked now 
with a steady intensity of purpose which 
never relaxed or altered, and about which 
she never spoke, The girlish light- 
heartedness which, in the old times, had 
made her as bright and impulsive in what 
she called ‘‘ play time” as she had been 
impetuously intent in her working hours, 
had gone, too. She had grown graver and 
quieter as though the pain she had passed 
through herself, and the remorse she had 
suffered for the pain she had brought to 
Roger, had killed the youth in her. She 
was always sweet, and gentle, and her 
spirits, though they were no longer high, 
were very even ; but she seemed to Helen 
to have absolutely no life apart from her 
work, She was always sympathetic and 
interested in Helen’s affairs ; but it was 
a curiously impersonal sympathy. For 
herself, she had not a thought or an 
interest in the world which was not con- 
nected more or less directly with her 
profession. And Helen, on whom the 
change in her sister— though it could 
hardly be called a sad change—weighed 
somewhat heavily by reason of its contrast 
with the familiar surroundings and routine 
of life, had been very glad—even while she 
was half afraid that the reminder, which the 
move brought with it, of their last summer, 
might affect Selma painfully—when May 
was over, and they went alone together to 
a little farm-house in the Lake district for 
the holiday of which Selma stood by that 
time very much in need. 

From the time of their return to town, 
a month later, until the end of October, 
her time had become with every week 
more fully occupied, and she had grown 
more and more absorbed, first with re- 
hearsals, then with the constant change of 
parts which Tyrrell gave her during the 
short tour, until at last her every waking 
thought had been concentrated to one 
point—the first performance of the part of 
which her very dreams were full, the 
heroine of the poetical play to be pro- 
duced by Tyrrell in London on the thirtieth 
of October. 

And now the thirtieth of October had 
come and gone, and the following day was 
drawing to its close, It was six o'clock 
in the evening, and Helen was standing 
by the pretty little tea-table in her 
drawing-room, making tea. 

The room had lost a good deal of that 





curiously - mixed character which had 
made it so quaint and unusual when the 
sisters had lived there together before, 
Selma had now no time or attention 
for her old “fancies,” as Helen had 
been used to call her somewhat 
erratically - conceived and impulsively- 
executed rearrangements of pictures and 
furniture. It was left entirely to Helen 
now; and in all unconsciousness on her 
part she had gradually given it the ordi- 
nary aspect of a pretty, conventional 
drawing-room. Helen was alone there at 
the moment ; but every now and then she 
paused, and listened expectantly ; and 
when she had finished her operations with 
the kettle, she poked the fire into a 
brighter blaze, and drew Selma’s own 
particular chair further into the warmth. 
Her face was radiantly happy, and she 
was humming a little air as she waited— 
the air sung by Selma in her part the 
night before—a sad little song which 
pervaded the piece, and which harmonised 
not at all with Helen’s bright, round face. 
But the song stopped suddenly; a quite 
different smile beamed out of her eyes, 
and a little cry of glad surprise broke 
from her as the door opened, and 
Humphrey came in. 

“ Humphrey!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t expect you a bit. It’s so late!” 

“TIT couldn’t get away before,” he 
answered. “I hope Selma hasn’t gone 
to the theatre? I’ve come to see her, not 
you, Nell,” he finished, with a slight smile. 

“ Oh, Humphrey, wasn’t she beautiful * 
Didn’t she look lovely! And didn’t she 
make the people cry !” 

He smiled again, and his look was quite 
as much assent as Helen ever looked for 
in her never-effusive lover; so she went 
on as though he had spoken : . 

‘I’ve been longing to talk to some one 
who saw her”—to Helen the entire 
performance had consisted of Selma, and 
nothing else. ‘The morning papers are 
lovely, but they are not like talking. 
When did you like her best, Humphrey? 
When she says she doesn’t love him, or 
when she comes back ?” 

“T liked her all through, Nell.” 

Helen laughed delightedly. 

“So did I,” she said. “I can’t make 
up my mind when she was sweetest. Oh, 
Humphrey!” and Helen’s voice changed 
suddenly, and became very low an 
earnest, ‘one couldn’t wonder, could 
one, when one saw her last night? She 
never could have given it up when she’s— 
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like that. 
she }” 

“No, Nell,” he answered, very gently, 
drawing her to him, ‘there was no help 
for her.” 

There was a little pause. Helen leant 
against him as they stood together on the 
hearthrug, with his arm round her; and 
the two sharply-contrasted pair of eyes 
looked steadily into the fire for a minute 
or two with curious!y different expressions. 
Then he roused himself, and said, with a 
glance at her serious face : 

“Was she pleased, Nell?” 

The smile broke out on Helen’s face 
again, and she said, delightedly : 

‘*She was quite wild with excitement. 
I’ve never—no, never in all her life—seen 
her look as she did when I went round to 
her after it was over. She was standing 
on the stage with Mr. Tyrrell and an old 
man. I don’t know who he was, but he 
was telling her something about her only 
having to persevere, and her eyes—oh! I 
can’t tell you how they were shining 
and sparkling. When we got home, I 
thought she never would go to bed; she 
talked and talked as she hasn’t done for 
ever 80 long—about all she is going to do, 
you know ; and how hard she must work. 
0 seemed to hate the very thought of 

! ” 

Helen laughed, and Humphrey said : 

“What time does she go to the 
theatre ?” 

“In about an hour,” returned Helen. 
‘IT wish she would come down. She has 
had a bad head-ache all day, of course, 
poor dear, and I’ve hardly spoken to her. 
But she told me she was much better when 
I went to her a little while ago, and she 
said she would come down and have some 
tea before she went out. I do so want 
to talk it all over with her. It’s so de- 
lightful to see her so happy. Ah,” she 
added, joyfully, as the door of the room 
above opened at that moment, “here she 
comes, That’s right. I was just coming 
to see after you,” she finished, a moment 
later, as the door opened and Selma came 
slowly across the room. 

She was very little altered from the 
Selma of ten months before, except that 
the lines of her face were older and graver, 
and that her eyes were more beautifal than 
ever for the added depth which pain and 
thought had brought them. There were 
dark shadows round them now, and her face 
was very pale; it was possibly that which 
made her, as she stood before them in the 
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flesh, strike curiously against the picture 
of her which Helen had drawn. 

“* Ah, Humphrey,” she said, gently, ‘1 
did not know you were here. Thanks, 
Nell,” with a faint smile to Helen, who 
was standing, a picture of beaming satis- 
faction, over the chair in which she wished 
Selma to sit, and into which the latter sank 
as though she were very tired. 

“Are you better, dearest?” asked 
Helen, brightly. ‘“ We are longing to talk 
it all over.” 

“ Much better, dear, thanks.” 

Selma said no more, and her voice was 
low and listless. Helen, with an indefinable 
sense that this was by no means the mood 
for which she had been prepared in 
her sister, retired temporarily behind the 
teapot, and there was a little pause, 

Then Humphrey sat down near Selma, 
and said : 

“ May I congratulate you, Selma ?” 

Her hand tightened suddenly on the arm 
of her chair, and she lifted her eyes to hie 
for an instant. It was only an instant, 
and then she was locking quietly into the 
fire again; but it seemed to Humphrey as 
he met them that they were the eyes of one 
who had received a heavy blow, and not of 
one who has achieved a triumph. But the 
next moment she had roused herself as if 
with a determined effort, and turning to 
him with a little smile, she said : 

‘‘You know there are very few people 
of whose congratulations I should think 
more. Did you really like it?” 

‘I’ve come to tell you how much I liked 
it.” 

‘‘Have you seen the ‘Morning Post,’ 
Humphrey?” put in Helen, recovering 
herself a little, as she gave him Selma’s 
tea, 

‘“‘T haven’t seen any of the papers, I’m 
afraid,” he answered ; “ but I saw Selma. 
I’m going to argue out that second act 
with you, Selma,” he went on, turning to 
her as he spoke. ‘“ You play it admirably 
from the point of view you choose to take ; 
but that point of view is wrong.” 

Selma turned to him with a movement 
which was listless still, but less listless 
than the last. 

“ What do you mean ?” she said, with a 
note of interest in her voice, which had not 
been there when she spoke before. 

Humphrey’s views were well developed. 
As he grew interested in the discussion, he 
proceeded to expound them at some length, 
and Selma’s depression seemed almost to 
leave her as she listened and answered 
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eagerly. They had reached a point where, 
as Helen assured them, there was nothing 
for them to do but to agree to differ, when 
the servant announced : 

Mr. Tyrrell.” 

John Tyrrell followed his name quickly 
into the room, looking very well satisfied 
with the world at large, as an actor- 
manager—even if he has no private reason 
for self-congratulation—may surely be al- 
lowed to look when he has spent his day 
in reading immensely satisfactory news- 
paper notices on his latest production, and 
when he has further distinguished himself 
by producing an entirely successful and 
most promising débutante. 

Selma rose eagerly to her feet at the 
sight of him, and he came straight up to 

er. 

‘‘How nice of you,” she said, as she 
shook hands. “Have you come to scold 
me?” 

“T’ve come to congratulate you,” he 
answered. ‘The papers are quite mono- 
tonous, and I really was tired of the sound of 
your name, Miss Selma Malet, before I got 
rid of everybody last night.” He laughed 
pleasantly, shook hands with Helen and 
Humphrey, and then went on, to the 
former, as he sat down in the chair from 
which Humphrey had risen: ‘‘ Was her 
head quite turned by the time you got her 
home last night ?” 

“Tthink it was enough to turn it, 
almost,” answered Helen, laughing. She 
did not like Tyrrell much better than she 
liked his sister; but she was quite ready 
to make common cause with him in talking 
of Selma’s success, since no one knew s0 
well as he did what success was. “I can’t 
think how she ever subsided, or went to 
sleep at all after all that. It did take you 
some time, I’m afraid, didn’t it, Selma ?” 

She turned to her sister as she finished, 
and Tyrrell followed her example, saying 
lightly : 

“A first appearance is an intoxicating 
thing, isn’t it, Selma, when you are a great 
success ?” 

“Yes,” 

Selma’s voice was low and absent, not at 
all the kind of tone in which such an 
answer to such a question would naturally 
be given. She was leaning back again in 
her chair, looking dreamily at the fire, her 
face in shadow, and as he looked at her 
a strange change came to John Tyrrell’s 
face—a change under which it so softened 
and altered as to be hardly recognisable, 

‘There is only one first time, Selma,” 





he said, in a curiously low tone, which was 
as unlike his ordinary voice in its retro- 
spective sympathy as his expression of the 
moment was unlike himself, ‘“ Don’t forget 
it.” 

The next moment he seemed to wake 
up, as it were, and not noticing that 
no answer, saving a slight, involuntary 
movement, came from the graceful figure 
on which his eyes were fixed, he turned to 
Helen and said, With his ordinary tone and 
manner, speaking a little more carelessly 
even than usual : 

“Are you coming down to the theatre 
again to-night ?” 

“Oh, yes, please,” returned Helen, 
promptly ; ‘I couldn’t half take it in last 
night, it was all so exciting. Which frock 
did you like her best in, Mr. Tyrrell! 
Humphrey, isn’t the green one lovely? 
Did you like that or the white best, Mr. 
Tyrrell ?” 

Tyrrell looked at her, with a little 
cynical twist at the corners of his 
mouth, 

“Popular opinion is in favour of the 
white,” he said. “ At least, of the many 
letters I have had to-day, all of which have 
something to say about her, at least half 
rave about her appearance in the second 
act. Half the smart people in London ”— 
he spoke the words with a smile, and the 
slightest possible tinge of mockery in his 
tone—" are anxious for an introduction.” 

Helen gave a little awe-struck sigh of 
vague pleasure, and Humphrey, who had 
not been listening to Tyrrell, but staring 
straight before him in a brown study, 
observed, absently : 

“T should like to paint her.” 

“So would Conway,” remarked Tyrrell, 
quietly, naming the most fashionable por- 
trait painter of the day ;‘‘he told me so 
last night. He wants to do her for the 
Academy, and Lord Ellingham ”—a well- 
known and artistically -disposed peer — 
“made him promise on the spot that the 
picture should be his,” 

Selma had taken no part in the talk, 
either by look or gesture; and she would 
apparently have contributed nothing to the 
twenty minutes’ conversation that followed, 
during the course of which Helen was 
rather overwhelmed by hearing what 
Tyrrell’s friends had written and said to 
him about her sister, if Tyrrell himself 
had not now and then directly addressed 
himself to her, asking her if she remem- 
bered this or that distinguished admirer 
whom he assured her she must have met 
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during the season she went out with Miss 
Tyrrell. Pr, 

Then the clock struck half-past six, and 
he rose, 

“I must go,” he said. “You will be 
starting directly, Selma?” 

“ Are you not going down to the theatre 
with us?” she asked, simply, lifting her 
rather heavy eyes to his face. 

He looked at her for a moment, and 
hesitated. Then he said, quickly : 

“No, I am not going straight to the 
theatre. Good night,” he added, to Hum- 
phrey, and went away. 

‘Shall I go and get ready, dear?” said 
Helen, as the door closed upon him. 
‘It’s getting late. I see you've brought 
your cloak down with you.” 

Silence followed on her departure. Selma 
sat quite still; and Humphrey, unless he was 
started on a subject which interested him, 
was always ready to relapse into thought. 
It was not until Helen ran downstairs 
again, put her head in at the door with the 
words, “I’m sending for a cab, Selma,” 
and went on into the hall, that Selma 
roused herself wearily and stood up. 

“A second night is rather flat, I’m 
afraid,” said Humphrey, watching her, 
with a slight smile. 

Selma crossed the room and took up her 
cloak. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a low, toneless voice, 
“it is flat.” 





CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


“* Now, then, all aboard the tender who 
are not going! Cast off, there!” 

A flutter of handkerchiefs, a straining of 
eyes towards eyes, not a few tears, heart- 
aches, and the dull pain of parting with no 
assurance of ever again meeting on this 
side of eternity, and the voyage has 
begun. 

Ere steam was as commonplace an in- 
cident of daily life as tobacco pipes, a 
separation on board a transatlantic boat 
must have been a terribly grim thing. The 
odds were then very heavy indeed against 
the return of theemigrant. They were not 
inconsiderable in favour of his failing to 
reach the other side, at the first set off. 
Once across, however, he would be likely 
to stay there rather than face the loss of 
time, the discomfort, and the fresh risk of 
another couple of trips, for sentimental 
purposes solely. 








To-day, as a matter of fact, the business 
is hardly more serious than a journey from 
Cornwall to Cape Wrath. It is a good 
deal easier, and, with average weather, less 
trying to the temper. y, the fifty 
miles or so by chill mail-cars from Lairg, 
or thereabouts, to the north coast of 
Sutherlandshire, would alone make a man 
prefer the trip across the herring pond. The 
table on a Cunard boat is likely, moreover, 
to be much more consoling to the inner 
man than that of a Sutherlandshire hotel 
out of the season; let alone the luxuries of 


} oat cake and milk, which are about all— 


plus some fiery yellow potheen that has 
paid nothing to Her Majesty—the High- 
land cottar will then offer the wayfarer. 

The first day of the passage is agreeable 
enough to the old stager ; but less so to the 
novice. The former has his eyes and his 
wits about him at once, His cabin is 
secured ; but if he fancies he might be 
better berthed, he is quick. to get it 
managed before the same idea enters other 
heads. His seat at table, too, may or may 
not please him. Talkativeness is some- 
times a virtue of the second or third water ; 
but our wideawake friend may not like the 
notion of having for a neighbour yonder 
enthusiastic and deafeningly loquacious old 
lady, whose curls are shaking in the energy 
of her conversation. Our experienced 
friend may not be a boor ; but he loves his 
porridge and cutlets too well to let any- 
thing come betwixt himself and his enjoy- 
ment of them. Afterwards, if she pleases, 
he will be happy to lend an ear in 
moderation to the good lady’s tales about 
the various benevolent societies of which 
she is a working member. If he is in the 
humour, he may even offer her a sovereign 
for one of them. And it will be easy at 
any time to give her the slip on the plea 
of an engagement on the quarter-deck with 
a gentleman for whom he has extreme 
regard—to wit, that lovely, well-coloured 
meerschaum of his. 

Heigho! though. As the coast of Wales, 
with the lights of its various pretty 
villages and towns, gradually pales off 
into the distance, and the white horses 
begin to gallop with unnecessary speed and 
capering, some of the novices on board 
begin to pale like the coast of Wales, It 
is not to be wondered at. Maybe it is 
the first time they have journeyed more 
than a hundred miles from home. The 
pulling up of that hard-set anchor of early 
associations is not accomplished without 
writhing and trepidation, The Sunday 
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chimes of the village church were not so 
very sweet and moving to the ear when 
they were heard at the distance of a stone’s 
cast and no more, week in week out, as 
regularly as the coming and going of the 
seasons. But now they seem to be chiming 
with the pitch and toss of the boat—ding 
dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding dong !— 
and the melody seems set to the words: 
“When shall we all see you again!” And 
so, a8 the shades of night begin to fall upon 
the ship, and the lanterns are slung here 
and there, and the smell of roast meats 
rises like incense from the cook’s galley, 
our young friend continues to sit on 
the leeward side of the vessel, heedless 
of the dinner bell. “Ding dong, ding 
dong, ding dong, ding dong!” ‘ When 
shall we all see you again?” He is 
not in the humour for indiscriminate 
society. The old folks at home appear to 
him in a new and fonder light than ever 
before. He regrets with bitterness the 


step he has taken, whether from honest 
ambition or because he has proved himself 
somewhat unsuited to the method and 
sobriety of calm English life, with its steps 
ever in the same groove, and the chorus of 


“Ob, fie; oh, fie!” from the rest of the 
world, for the man or woman who kicks 
against its established customs, or sighs for 
broader fields of conquest than it can afford 
him. 

These first night’s soliloquies, to the 
hum of the screw and the gurgling of the 
water against the ship’s sides, are as un- 
pleasant as wormwood to the palate. 
But they may just as well be got over soon 
as late. They form a stage in one’s career, 
and, once gone through, they never recur 
with the same intensity. Perhaps in the 
steerage part of the ship a choir of hymn 
singers send their melody to impinge upon 
the sensibility of our friend, with an ¢ ffect 
incredibly keen to him. The steerage pas- 
sengers have hearts like the rest of the 
world, and it is as disagreeable for them 
to leave their ancestral homes as for our 
friend to be reminded of the tranquil 
happiness that verily and indeed has its 
residence in the village of his nativity—if 
only he could have had the wit to be aware 
of it. They trill forth, ‘In the sweet by- 
and-by,” or “Home, sweet Home,” or, 
“ There is a Land,” with a most disastrous 
amount of sweetness and pathos. It 
needs no wizard to know that their eyes 
are moist as they gaze upon the stars or 
upon the darkening waste of waters, 
flecked with the foam of the white horses, 





while sitting side by side, hand in hand, 
or with the old folks of their parties 
pillowed against their strong pliant bodies 
—all thus going into exile. 

Up and down, too, our friend marks the 
steady pacing of those two tall, straight, 
sturdy - limbed Norwegian girls, whose 
noble demeanour and calm blue eyes have 
drawn attention upon them from the 
first. They go arm-in-arm, with their 
hearts divided between the homeland of 
“Gamle Norge,” and that other new home 
to which they are going by invitation. A 
sweet, low murmur of song in unison is in 
their mouths, and there is the peace that 
passeth all the understanding of the man 
of the world in those large blue eyes of 
theirs. 

These are moments more or less sacred ; 
and so they may chance in the aftertime to 
be regarded. But as the night advances, 
the revellers from below reappear on deck, 
with full stomachs, for the post-prandial 
pipe or cigar. 

“What! You haven’t dined?” observes 
one socially-disposed stranger. ‘Oh, but 
there is no seaon. You shouldn’t give in 
so early, you know—you really shouldn’t. 
It’s bad policy, I do assure you!” 

Vainly does our friend protest he feels 
no qualms, That is regarded as the 
natural mendaciousness of the sufferer in 
the beginning of his agony. 

“What! You won’t have a cigar! 
Oh, but if you won’t eat, and you don’t 
smoke, it’s clear you are in a bad way. 
Now I'll tell you what I did the very first 
time I crossed the Atlantic—that was in 
75, a terrible age ago, you know——” 

And so he meanders on, with the ready 
eloquence of the well-dined man, and does 
not leave our friend until the desire for a 
nip of brandy, ‘as a liqueur, you know,” 
is altogether irresistible within him. 

At this conjuncture, our friend, if he 
has a particle of wisdom left in him, will 
bid “good night” to the tossing and 
melancholy waves, and the chilling wind, 
and make early acquaintance with his 
narrow bed. 

Queenstown, at early morn the following 
day, is very welcome to all on board. It 
is a breath of the home-land once more to 
the Briton. To the veteran it is an assu- 
rance that one night has been got through 
safely. With common luck it will now be 
easy to leave the coast of Ireland in the 
rear ere another night comes on, The 
trundling of mail-bags on board wakes 
every one; and mgny are the blue noses 
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that show upon deck at the untimely hour 
in the cheerless fog of an Irish morning. 
Then once again the tender is cast off, and 
the long spell for New York has begun. 

Goethe puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters in ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister” the 
following very sage sentiment: “Since 
Time is not a person whom we can over- 
take when he is past us, let us honour him 
with mirth and cheerfulness of heart while 
he is passing.” This strikes the prevailing 
note on board our Transatlantic steamer 
well under weigh. Who knows what may 
happen ere the day is out? True, there is 
comparatively little risk of death at sea ; 
but the risk is there, It swells quite big 
and formidable to some, when the waves are 
high, and each onrush of the ship is like 
a dive into the bosom of eternity ; when 
now and again the bows of the ship are 
buried in the water, and there is a startling 
gash from end to end, with a drenching 
or all who are on deck; and when at 
night the moaning of the wind, and the 
answering groans of the iron and timber 
of the ship, make up a sad requiem that 
sets one telling over the tale of one’s sins 
in a mood of reckless exaggeration. No 
matter what statistics say. They cannot 
lessen the bulk of the waves, or abate 
the wailing in the air. The purser may 
laugh to scorn the fancy that there can 
be any risk to life in the vessel. Fore- 
bodings will come and dwell with us 
awhile. 

Bat only for awhile. 


They, too, pass, 
like Time himself, like the leaden giants 


of waves, with their glorious surface 
fringe of snow and emerald depths, like 
the gull with spread wings, which tarries 
driftingly for a minute or two in the 
wake of the ship, and then soars away 
over the great waste of sullen waters. 
Mirth and cheerfulness are not moods 
which all of us can conjare into activity 
just when we will ; but with a little help, 
or the aid of example, they are ready 
enough to declare themselves. The young 
scapegrace who is being packed off to the 
States, with a note for five hundred dollars 
in his pocket, and the knowledge that he 
now stands for good and all upon his own 
legs alone ; the Irish lad but just in his 
fourth lustre, sans shoes, sans friends, sans 
everything except a bit of a bundle, a 
stick, and the most lively hopes in the 
world; the cracked financier, who has 
found the London Stock Exchange too 
much for him ; the Rutlandshire farmer, 
who proposes to see if the talk of fortunes 





in Western land is mere wind-bag pother ; 
the sallow-cheeked invalid, off to Florida, 
sanguine about his chances of reaping 
health and lucre at the same time, with 
firm trust in oranges and pine barrens; 
the dozen or more self-assertive families 
returning from a rush over Europe, and 
calculating they’ve had a real good time, 
with as mild an expenditure of dollars, 
and as many capital cities, lakes, and 
celebrities upon their list to show for their 
pains as in their most ardent moments 
they dared hope for at the outset ; a mis- 
sionary here ; a millionaire there ; a party 
of actors and actresses; half-a-dozen 
officers of the Salvation Army ; and divers 
nondescripts, who might be philanthropists 
in disguise, but who are probably light- 
fingered rogues—such is the company on 
an average Atlantic trip. It is wonderful 
how well, upon the whole, it mixes. The 
philosophy of Noah’s contemporaries, ere 
there was talk of the Flood, seems to get 
into their blood by way of the North 
Atlantic breezes. 

Routine soon has hold of one upon an 
Atlantic steamer. There is the early call 
for the bath—a luxury not always in much 
request. After that the barber, with deft 
finger and thumb, does his duty upon chin 
after chin, A turn up and down the deck 
in the face of the lingering coruscations of 
the dawn effects among the clouds, and an 
“oh” or an “ah” of interest in the vessel 
seen twenty miles to the south, is sufficient 
additional preface to the breakfast for 
which one feels the readier day by day. 

There are lazy folks on board who will 
not sacrifice their habits for the good of 
the ship, and—it may be said—of them- 
selves also. These reprobates break their 
fast abed, and lounge towards the quarter- 
deck about an hour before noon. 

It is in part the fault of the debauch of 
whist and whisky of the night before. But 
they lose something by this curtailment of 
the hours of the day. Itis good to rise 
with the sun on shipboard, and to follow 
his eminence to bed as soon as possible. 
One may not be in the best of humours 
during the infancy of the day; but the 
more valorously one meets the situation, 
the more speedily does the cheerfulness of 
common life get the upper hand. 

Some people find time heavy upon their 
hands when they are in the society of the 
North Atlantic waves. It is apt to be so 
unless one makes friends with one’s 
neighbours, or be prepared beforehand, like 
Macaulay, with a library to be digested 
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during the passage. Upon the whole, it is 
easier to chatter idly, or read for diversion 
solely, than to undertake a course of study 
or serious work at sea. 

The idleness of the sea is charming, and 
work, except at the dinner-table, is not 
to be endured. It is wonderful, too, what 
a stock of information it is possible to 
acquire in a week’s passage to New York. 
People are unmuzzled in mid-ocean. Sir 
Pounds Cash is as like as not to forget all 
his habitual self-restraint when he realises 
that his valuable opinions about stocks and 
shares, and loans floating, or to be floated, 
are not in peril of being snapped up and 
wired to the City papers almost ere they 
are out of his mouth. With a little 
management, he may be made to give up 
some of his precious arid expensively- 
acquired wisdom ; and, once the vein is 
struck, it may be developed discreetly for 
hours upon end without exciting the 
scruples of the able financier. 

The confidences between men and maids 
in mid-Atlantic are, of course, notorious. 
They are a staple nucleus for about a score 
of novels every year. The conditions are 
all in favour of such intimacies, or pseudo- 
intimacies. It is like being on an island 
almost deserted. The world’s codes of 
conduct are not of much force when there 
is nothing in sight except water, and the 
society newspaper is as if it were but a 
phantom creation of a phantom brain. 
The hearts of both man and maid may be 
forestalled ; but it does not signify. The 
Atlantic is a rare necromancer. It washes 
out the past with those great sweeping 
waves which almost menace to swallow up 
present and future also, So there are 
a score of opportunities for sweet love- 
making which will not eventuate in any- 
thing, but which is none the less pleasant 
for the time being. One may get an in- 
sight into a girl’s heart during these six or 
seven days such as her accepted squire on 
“ terra firma” will never have until they 
twain have gone to mother church, and 
the veil has been rent from both their 
natures simultaneously. 

But of all the experiences the untiring 
ship can offer a man, commend me for 
interest to the various autobiographies of 
the passengers themselves. I don’t know 
what it is that makes men so unblush- 
ingly free in the exposure of their 
histories on board ship, unless it be the 
same sense of isolation from practical 
life that unlocks the rich mind of Sir 
Pounds Cash. I haven’t a doubt that 





many of the tales that are told in the 
gloaming, with the aid of tobacco and the 
subdued whistling of the wind, are rank 
fibs. Some there are, however, that ring 
true from first to last. A man whom you 
have never met before, and to whom you 
would perhaps not do more than nod 
lightly if subsequently you met him in 
Broadway, unbosoms himself to you as if 
you were a deputed agent of the recording 
angel himself. He tells you where he first 
went astray in the battle of life, and how 
he chafed under the wound caused by a 
chance shot ; how in desperation he next 
rushed into the thick of the mélée, and anon 
was carried away more dead than alive. 
You ask yourself in surprise, ‘‘ What have 
I to do with this man that he should make 
this unbridled confession of his errors and 
misfortunes tome?” But still you listen 
on; and as such confidences have a 
tendency to grow with practice, it may 
happen that midnight finds you in the 
same corner of shelter by the smoking: 
room, listening drowsily to a continuation 
of that beginning long, long ago over 
the after-dinner pipe. It is quite on 
the cards, however, that next morning 
you will requite your friend for his loqua- 
city by cutting him dead. He began his 
prattling in the dark, and you know 
nothing of his actual personality except his 
voice. It is therefore a very pardonable 
discourtesy, and perhaps a veiled kindness 
to the man himself. 

So the hours glide by until the half-way 
wave has been passed. This is the great 
epoch for a reconstitution of individualities. 
One has now done with retrospect. It is 
time to look ahead. The past may bury 
its dead, if it have any to bury, and it is 
pretty sure to have several ugly corpses 
which it will be for every one’s profit to 
get interred. The future shall atone for 
all the shortcomings of the past. Eyes 
hitherto as dull as lead begin to sparkle 
like the eyes of a girl at her first dance. 
That dear little will-o’-the-wisp, Master 
Hope, is in fine fettle from this day forward, 
until we are through the customs’ bother, 
and free to set foot on the land of 
Columbia, where every man is as good as 
every other man, if he is not, as is more 
probable, considerably his superior. 

As soon as we are well in the Hudson, 
and begin to recognise the old landmarks 
of American shore, the old forces of civili- 
sation return to take up their abode with 
us, We are half, or more than half, 
ashamed of our intimacies in mid-ocean. 
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Sir Pounds Cash is infinitely vexed that 
he has been led to say what he has said 
about that Charleston and San Francisco 
Grand Trunk Railway. It is quite likely 
that the gentleman, to whom he has spoken 
s0 unwittingly, will straightway go on Wall 
Street with his evidence. 

However, it cannot be helped. The 
voyage itself is as a tale that is told. 

“Good morning, Mr. Dashley,” says the 
pretty young girl to the gentleman with 
whom she has spent five or six hours daily ; 
and she lightly offers him her hand. 

“Oh, good morning! We've had a nice 
time, haven’t we ?” 

“So so. Good-bye; I see mamma on 
the stage—and Mr. Huntingtower, too ”— 
her husband of next month. 

The voyage is over. Nothing remains 
to be done except to display one’s pocket- 
handkerchiefs and shirts to the emissaries 
of Uncle Jonathan, and take up afresh the 
threads of on shore life, 





UPRIGHT BURIAL. 





“Tx tombs of the Stone Age,” says Lub- 
bock, ‘“‘the corpse appears to have been 
almost always, if not always, buried in a 
sitting posture, with the knees brought up 
under the chin, and the hands crossed over 
the breast.” This erect attitude in the last 
resting-place of the men of the far distant 
Stone Age seems somewhat strange and 
uncanny to us of modern and more civi- 
lised days. We associate death with rest, 
and the recumbent position, the attitude 
of still repose, is naturally allotted to those 
who sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 
But the sitting or upright posture, besides 
being of very great antiquity, has been 
found to. have been customary in very 
many parts of the world, and in some 
countries and places is not yet obsolete. 
It has been observed in early British 
tombs, in Denmark, among the Brazilian 
aborigines, in India, and in America. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans buried 
their dead sitting, and were careful to pre- 
vent any one dying in a reclining position, 
It was the universal practice among the 
North American Indians to place their 
dead sitting in holes scooped in the ground, 
and over them to heap a mound of earth. 
This seated position was also customary 
of old among the people of Peru and the 
Aztecs of Mexico, A good many years 





ago the “ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy” had an account of the opening 
of some small earthen tumuli on the 
Curragh of Kildare. Under the mounds 
were discovered skeletons erect upon their 
feet, with iron-headed spears in or near 
their hands. Interment in an upright 
position is said to be still practised in 
Lapland. 

Many isolated instances of erect burial 
have been recorded within historic times. 
When Frederick Barbarossa, in 1165, 
opened the tomb of Charlemagne at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the monarch was found to be : 
seated on a marble throne, with the im- 
perial mantle round his shoulders, His 
sword was by his side and the Gospels on 
his knees. Some of these relics are now | 
in Vienna, but the throne may still be 
seen at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Barbarossa himself was buried in a some- 
what similar attitude. This posture is so 
indicative of a merely temporary repose, of | 
a waiting until the fulness of time shall 
restore the seated monarch to animation 
and vigour, that it may perhaps have 
helped to originate, or give stronger life to | 
the legends which for ages have predicted | 
the return to reign on earth of both Char- 
lemagne and Frederick Barbarossa. 

At Monza, where the celebrated iron 
crown of Lombardy used to be kept, the 
tourist can see erect in the churchyard 
wall the mummified remains of Ettore 
Visconti, a member of the famous Lombard 
family, which for many generations was 
distinguished in the literature, the science, 
and the political feuds of the Middle Ages. 
The upright position in one singular case 
was involuntary. One of the favourite 
books of our forefathers, three hundred 
years or so ago, was that containing the 
adventures of the famous German rogue 
Eulenspiegel, or Howleglass, as the old . 
English translator called him, The ad- 
ventures were often broadly comic, some- 
times dull, and very frequently coarse; 
but, like those of the Spanish Guzman 
d’Alfarache and similar worthies, they 
were reading of which our progenitors 
never tired. Eulenspiegel’s final disap- 
pearance from the scenes of his exploits 
was in keeping with his life. He was 
buried in 1350, and the story goes that 
as the body was being lowered into the 
grave one of the foot-ropes gave way, and 
the coffin was deposited erect, in which 
position Howleglass was left ; for as he was 
like no one else while he was alive, so, 
said those present, he was resolved’ to be 
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as queer when dead. This curious burial 
is said to have taken place under a large 
lime-tree at Méllen, near Lubeck. 

In our own country there have been 
many instances of burial in an upright 
position. Ben Jonson is said to have 


been so buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His uncomfortable position has been im- 
mortalised by Thomas Ingoldsby : 


Even “rare Ben Jonson,” that famous wight, 
I am told is interr’d there bolt upright, 

In just such a posture, beneath his bust, 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust. 


Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia,” says that “some Christians decline 
the figure of rest, and make choice of an 
erect posture in burial.” It is somewhat 
difficult to see the reason for this preference. 
But the fact of its being a matter of choice 
on religious grounds, and not merely an 
exhibition of eccentricity, may account for 
the numerous cases of upright burial in 
English churches or church vaults. Sir 
Christopher Conyers was so interred, in 
1693, in a vault at Easington, in Durham. 
A few years earlier, in 1679, the then 
Recorder of Nottingham, one Clement 
Spelman, was buried upright in a pillar in 
the chancel of Narburgh church, so that the 
inscription on the pillar is just on the level 
of his face. Fuller, in his ‘‘ Worthies,” 
speaks of a family of Pagets, who were 
all buried erect in a vault under Drayton 
church, in the county of Middlesex. 

According to tradition, two families, the 
Claphams and the Mauleverera, were accus- 
tomed to be interred in this position in a 
chantry vault under Bolton Abbey, in 
Yorkshire. 

Another of these somewhat uncanny 
family gatherings is to be found in a brick 
vault under the organ chamber of Blickling 
church, Norfolk. Here are assembled 
several generations of the Hobart family. 
In the vault is a series of niches, and in 
nineteen niches there are coffins standing 
erect. The first contains the remains of 
the Sir John Hobart who constructed the 
vault and died in 1647 ; the last is sacred 
to the first Earl of Buckinghamshire, who 
died in 1756. In the chancel of another 
Norfolk church, that of Breckles, on an 
oval black marble slab which marks the 
tomb of a certain Lady Hewit, there is the 
motto: “Stat ut vixit erecta.” 

The choice mentioned by Sir Thomas 
Browne is even yet sometimes exercised. 
In 1864 a well-known Dublin physician 
was buried, by his own desire, in an up- 





right position in a vault under St. Michan’s 
church in that city, while in a vault below 
the church attached to one of the monasteries 
of Messina, are buried many of the monks. 
They are placed in a sitting position, and 
can be viewed through a grating in the 
vault. Similar sights can be seen near 
Palermo, and in the vaults of one of the 
churches in Malta, 

The practice of sitting burial is said to 
be still observed among some of the Mah- 
rattas, and in some other parts of India. 
In Japan it was the rule, and the body 
was carried to the grave seated in a chair. 
This is graphically shown by an engraving 
in Laurence Oliphant’s “ Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, 
1857-9;” but Japan has of late years so 
rapidly adopted modern European forms 
and customs that sitting burial will pro- 
bably soon be a thing of the past. One 
more remarkable instance of this kind of 
interment may conclude these notes. In 
1862 the Coptic Patriarch died at Cairo, 
and the striking ceremonial that attended 
his funeral has been described by an eye- 
witness. The Patriarch, clad in magnificent 
robes, was borne in his chair to his last 
resting-place. His feet rested on a cushion, 
a crosier was in his hand, and a mitre on 
his head. After long services and many 
ceremonies the corpse was carried to the 
vault and reseated in the chair. The Ar- 
menian Patriarch read the final service and 
the tomb was then closed. 





“FOR BETTER FOR WORSE.” 


‘IT HAVE never pressed thee, dear,” he said 
(The wild waves rage over Whitby Scar) ; 
‘* But ’twas but for a month they sailed away, 
And twice thou hast counted a year and a day, 
With never a word of the ‘ Flying Spray,’ 

An’ thou know’st thy Jem is dead. 


“Thou wilt never hold me close and near” 
(The wild waves roar over Whitby Scar), 
** But thy lot is lonesome, and toil is hard, 
An’ if thou wilt gi’ me thysen to guard, 
T’ll never ask thee for more reward, 

An’ I'll hold thee very dear.” 


At last she sobbed : ‘I will be thy wife.” 
(The wild waves thunder on Whitby Scar), 
She had learned to lean on his tender care ; 
It is ill on a lonely path to fare ; 

And never a woman but fain would share 

The roses and wine of life. 


The wedding-day drew near apace 
(The wild waves call upon Whitby Scar), 
When a lad ran hard to his cottage home, 
And bade him, ‘‘ Haste thy ways and come,” 
Where, with piteous eyes and white lips dumb, 
She looked up in his face. 
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And at last she whispered : ‘‘ No wedding-day” 
(The wild waves crash upon Whitby Scar) 
** Will ever bring me, Dear, to thee ; 
A vision has come in sleep to me, 
And I know he lives, though deep in the sea 
Lies the wreck of the ‘ Flying Spray.’ 


‘*T saw him, Dear—it is sore on us both ”— 
(The wild waves rave over Whitby Scar) 
‘*T saw him weary, and worn, and white, 
But the coin we broke, in his hand shone bright, 
And he kissed it under a great moon’s light, 
And said : ‘ We keep our troth.’ 


‘*T doubt I have used thee very ill” 
(The grey waves wail over Whitby Scar) ; 
** But thou art tender and strong to forgive, 
An’ be friends the bit that I has to live, 
Sitha ! the bees have left my hive! 

And thou wilt be happy still. 


‘* And Jem looked up to the crimson skies ” 
(The ebb-tide sobbed upon Whitby Scar) : 
‘*T heard his voice speak clear and strong ; 
He said: ‘ Ma lass, it is not for long, 
For Heaven sets straight what earth maks 
wrong,’ 
And a smile was in his eyes.” 


And or ever another autumn came 

(The blue waves sigh over Whitby Scar) 

Fm laid the pale girl to her rest, 

With her broken sixpence on her breast, 

And they mourned her gently who loved her best, 
For her weary watch was done. 


That day on a desert tropic isle 
(The soft waves whisper on Whitby Scar) 
A lonely man lay down on the sand, 
A token tight in his wasted hand ; 
And passed to the undiscovered land, 
And his dead lips wore a smile, 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Tue whirligig of time has again brought 
in the great Handel Festival, which takes 
place every three years, and which will 
again be held this year at the Orystal 
Palace on the nineteenth, twenty-second, 
twenty-fourth, and twenty-sixth of June. 
Such being the case, it may not be un- 
interesting to take a short review of the 
rise and progress of the Festival—by far 
the greatest musical festival in England, 
and, with the exception of that at 
Bayreuth, in the world. 

George Frederick Handel was born, ‘‘as 
every schoolboy knows,” in Lower Saxony 
in February, 1685, and died in London, 
a naturalised Englishman, in 1759, Almost 
all his works were produced in England, 
and it was in England that they were 
most appreciated. When, therefore, the 
centenary of his death approached, it was 
felt that in England some appropriate 
celebration — some performance of his 





works on a scale grander and fuller than 
had ever before been attempted—should 
take place, 

The centenary of his birth had been 
celebrated in 1784—the date of his birth 
was then supposed to be 1684—by three 
performances, of which two took place 
in Westminster Abbey, and one at the 
Pantheon. These were so successful, that 
two more performances were given at the 
Abbey, when the orchestra consisted of 
five handred and twenty-five performers : 
fifty-nine sopranos, forty-eight altos, 
eighty - three tenors, eighty - four basses, 
ninety - five violins, twenty-six violas, 
twenty-one violoncellos, fifteen contra- 
basses, six flutes, twenty-six oboes, twenty- 
six bassoons, one double-bassoon, twelve 
trumpets, twelve horns, six trombones, 
four drums, one conductor and organist, 
who seems to have been one and the same 
man, At the Pantheon the number of 
performers was only twohundred. Similar 
Festivals were held in 1785, 1786, and 
1787. 

The next musical festival took place in 
1834, but it was not confined to Handel’s 
music. It had, however, a most important 
effect, for it paved the way to the establish- 
ment of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
which worked wonders for choral music, 
and familiarised the public with oratorios 
in their entirety. 

So, having glanced at the best known 
among the early Handel concerts, we come 
down to the approach of the centenary of 
Handel’s death, and find the idea started 
that something very special ought to be 
done. There were two great difficulties in 
the way. Who was totakeitup? What 
building was suitable for it ? 

The body which was found to take it up 
was the Sacred Harmonic Society, which 
had gradually become the leading spirit in 
choral music and oratorio, and which, from 
the work which it had done, was worthy 
to be considered the leading musical body 
in Eogland. The Society had originated 
a series of performances on a scale equal 
to festivals of former years, and was 
almost the first body to rely upon complete 
oratorios for its attraction. In twenty 
years —between 1836-1856 —the Sacred 
Harmonic Society had given in Exeter 
Hall three hundred and forty-four per- 
formances, at which the audiences are 
computed at six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, which is almost equal to the 
number of persons attending all other 
festivals during the same time—those, that 
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is to say, in Westminster Abbey, in York 
Minster, in Edinburgh, Norwich, Birming- 
ham, Chester, Derby, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Bradford ; in all seventy- 
five festivals, besides the three choir- 
festivals at Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford. If the total number of persons 
attending these last be added, the at- 
tendance would exceed the number given 
above ; but as they would include also 
those people who attended secular con- 
certs and balls, a large deduction must be 
made, 

Of the three hundred and forty-four 
performances given at Exeter Hall by the 
Society, one hundred and seventy-two 
consisted of entire oratorios of Handel, 
including “The Messiah,” “Israel in 
Egypt,” “Judas Maccabzeus,” “ Samson,” 
“Solomon,” “Joshua,” “Saul, “Jephthah,” 
“Deborah,” “Athaliah,” and “Belshazzar.” 
With this record to look back on, together 
with the fact that they had a complete 
organisation in the shape of a number of 
superintendents, skilled in their duties 
and with an extremely good knowledge 
of the capabilities of the metropolitan 
performers, it is not surprising that the 
directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
should have felt themselves called upon 
to take the initiative in the Handel 
commemoration. 

The next great point was the place 
where the performance should take place. 
It was felt that none of the buildings 
which had hitherto been recognised as 
suitable for musical festivals were adapted 
for a performance on so large a scale, and 
that the only place which could be turned 
to account was the Great Central Transept 
of the Crystal Palace. That this idea was 
correct is shown by the fact that it is now 
almost a generally accepted saying that 
Handel might have almost written his 
oratorios for the Crystal Palace, or that 
the Crystal Palace might have been built 
for the performance of Handel’s works, 
No one who has heard “Israel in Egypt” as 
there performed could deny the truth of 
this statement. The difference in the sizes 
of the places then considered available, 
so far as refers to their ground space, 
will be shown by the following list. 
Hanover Square Rooms, three thousand 
seven hundred and eighty square feet ; 
Freemasons’ Hall, three thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-six square feet ; Saint 
Martin’s Hall (afterwards burnt down), six 
thousand six hundred square feet ; Saint 
James's Hall—only then proposed tobe built 





—eight thousand and forty square feet ; 
Surrey Gardens Hall (afterwards burnt 
down), nine thousand three hundred square 
feet ; Exeter Hall, ten thousand and eighty- 
seven square feet ; Crystal Palace, Central 
Transept, sixty thousand four hundred and 
eighty square feet. The latter was obviously 
the place of all others, although there were 
suggestions that it was too far-from Lon- 
don, and that it would be better to erect a 
new building. Some people even ventured to 
doubt whether the glass building would 
stand the tremendous volume of sound, and 
wrote to the Society to urge that objec- 
tion. In fact, the notice in “ The Times” 
on the first. performance started with the 
statement that the performance had taken 


place, and that the Palace still stood, and } 


that all doubts as to its insecurity were sef 
at rest, 


Despite these objections, the Crystal | 


Palace was selected, the Crystal Palace 
Company approached, and everything was 
soon settled. The directors did not pro- 
pose to plunge wildly into the centenary 
Festival without knowing exactly what 
they were about, so a preliminary Festival 
—entitled, the Grand Handel Musical 
Festival of 1857—-was arranged for, and 
duly came off. The performers were three 
hundred members of the orchestra, and 
two thousand of the chorus, with the most 
powerful organ that could be built for the 
occasion. The three days saw each an entire 
oratorio performance, these being the 
‘* Messiah,” “ Israel in Egypt,” and “ Judas 
Maccabzeus,” with one day’s Rehearsal. 
Having got over the preliminary Festival, 
preparations were pushed on for the 
centenary itself. Although the preliminary 
Festival had been a great success, it was 
felt that much of the volume of the sound 
was lost, so it was decided to improve the 
orchestra. The improvements consisted 
of a solid boarded enclosure running round 
the entire back of the orchestra, and in a 
roof of oiled and hardened canvas, joining 
the enclosure, and extending forward 
beyond the line of the conductor’s seat. 
At the same time it was settled to increase 
the number of performers from two 
thousand three hundred to four thousand. 
The orchestra was also enlarged to the full 
width of the transept, namely, two hundred 
and sixteen feet, with a central depth from 
back to front of one hundred feet. This 
made its width double the diameter of the 
dome of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and gave 
it a larger area than the combined 
orchestras of Westminster Abbey, at the 
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Commemoration of 1784; York Minster ; 
the Birmingham Town Hall; the Leeds 
Town Hall ; Saint George’s Hall, Bradford ; 
and the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. It is 
a curious fact, and one well worth record- 
ing in these days of jerry-building, that 
this orchestra was put up as a temporary 
structure for this performance. So well, 
however, was it built, that it stands to the 
present day, and is the one now used. It 
is to be feared that such construction is 
hardly the general rule of the present day. 
It was constructed of timber, without the 
aid of an architect, from designs made by 
one of the management of the Crystal 
Palace, and carried out by the Company’s 
Clerk of the Works. The London con- 
tingent of the chorus was again selected 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the 
country contingent by the societies in the 
various towns in which choral societies 
existed. 

Four days were allotted, one for Re- 
hearsal, the second for the ‘‘ Messiah,” the 
third for the Selection, and the fourth for 
“Tsrael in Egypt.” The performance came 
off in due course, and the effect was that 
the audience were perfectly amazed and 
thrilled—the effect being more tremendous 
than could possibly have been expected— 
and the Handel Festival was an established 
fact. The performances were also success- 
ful in a pecuniary sense, far beyond the 
expectations of the managers, indeed, 
thirty thousand more people having at- 
tended them in 1857, the total number 
being eighty-one thousand three hundred 
and nineteen persons. 

So it was decided to establish the great 
Triennial Handel Festival in 1862, and 
from that time till 1883 it was held every 
three years, without a variation from the 
right year. 

In 1862 the roof of the orchestra was 


solidly roofed in, and the orchestra was made 


as complete asit could be. In this year the 
number of performers was three thousand 
six hundred and thirty-five, exclusive of 
librarians, stewards, and other officers, 
while the days were allotted to the same 
performances asin 1859, and indeed this 
order has been kept ever since. In this 
year the attendance was on each day 
respectively, fifteen thousand four hundred 
and twenty, thirteen thousand six hundred 
and seventy-seven, fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen, and fifteen thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two, which gives 
a grand total of fifty-nine thousand four 
hundred and thirty-four. 





In 1868 the total number of persons 
attending was seventy-nine thousand four 
hundred and ‘sixty-five. In 1871, 1874, 
1877, 1880, the performances were re- 
peated ; but in 1882 the Sacred Harmonic 
ceased to exist, and the Handel Festival 
of 1883 was the first under the sole 
direction of the Crystal Palace Company ; 
but they were still helped by the } 
superintendents of the old society, and 
even now have the assistance of those 
who remain. In this year, too, the 
Handel Festival suffered by the illness 
of Sir Michael Costa, who had been con- 
ductor from the very beginning in 1857, 
what seemed to be an irreparable loss. 
The Crystal Palace Company, however, 
had not been still in the matter of music, 
and had formed an orchestra of its own, 
which had, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Manns, become far famed; indeed, the 
Saturday Concerts are amongst the best 
orchestral concerts in the world. To Mr. 
Manns, therefore, who had started at the 
Crystal Palace as a piccolo player in the 
orchestra, and risen to first violin and then 
conductor, and who appears among the 
violins in some of the earlier Handel 
Festivals, the baton was entrusted for 
the Handel Festival when Sir Michael 
Costa unfortunately was unable to take 
his accustomed place. When Mr. Manns 
ascended the platform on the first day he 
must have felt that his reputation was 
practically at stake, and he must have felt 
the moment an anxious one. When he 
descended he had triumphed indeed, and 
had proved a worthy successor to his 
predecessor. There is one innovation 
which Mr, Manns made when he had 
gained his position, an innovation which 
can hardly be regarded as anything but 
good. Sir Michael Costa made the Re- 
hearsal day simply a bad performance, Mr. 
Manns makes it a Rehearsal in fact as well 
as in name, and pulls the chorus up and 
talks to them if the performance is not 
altogether to his liking. 

In the ordinary course of things the 
next Festival would have fallen in 1886 ; 
but as 1885 was the bi-centenary of the 
birth of Handel, it was felt that it would 
be more fitting to put the Festival forward 
a year, and hold it in 1885 to celebrate 
the occasion. In 1888 the last Festival 
took place, which brings us down to the 
present year, 1891, when we again have an 
opportunity of hearing Handel’s works on 
this tremendous scale, 

Let us now glance back at the great 
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array of soloists who, from the beginning, 
have taken part in these Festivals. Of 
those who sang in the first year, 1857, only 
one remains, or rather did remain, till a 
very short time ago, before the public. 
Sims Reeves sang in 1857, and only took 
leave of us the other day. He also sang 
in every Festival up to and including 1874, 
or in seven Festivals in all. Apropos of 
the old fear that the glass might not stand 
the volume of sound, it is a tradition 
with some people who were in the top 
gallery that once while Sims Reeves was 
singing “Sound an Alarm,” a pane of 
glass did crack. Of course, they do not 
mean that the top notes did the deed; 
but, as a coincidence, it is curious, 
Another anecdote about Sims Reeves and 
the Handel Festivals shows a peculiar side 
of stage fright. Just before one Festival, 
1871, I think it was, Sims Reeves had a 
severe illness, from which he had scarcely 
recovered when the performances came 
on. The effect of this was to make 


him doubt his powers so much that on 
the “Messiah” day he was so overcome 
with nervousness that he could by no 
means be induced to ascend the platform ; 


and sing that day he did not. On the 
Selection day, however, he had so much 
got over this fright that he not only sang, 
but those who were fortunate enough to be 
present say that he sang better than he 
had ever sung before And this is praise 
indeed, for it is doubtful whether a better 
singer of Handel’s music—Clara Novello, 
perhaps, alone excepted—has ever been 
heard. 

In the same year Herr Formes sang 
for the only time — Herr Formes, whose 
voice was so powerful that it is said that 
he could sing into a tumbler and break it 
by the volume of sound produced. Madame 
Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Dolby, Montem Smith, and W. H. Weiss 
were the other soloists on this occa- 
sion. 

At the centenary in*1859 the soloists 
were the same, with the addition of 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and the 
substitution of Signor Belletti for Herr 
Formes and Montem Smith. In 1862 
Mademoiselle Titiens appears, Madame 
Clara Novello dropping out, while Made- 
moiselle Parepa is also added to the ladies ; 
and the men remain the same. In 1865 
we come quite into touch with the present 
time, for Mademoiselle Adelina Patti and 
Mr. Santley appear—Mr. Santley singing 
at every succeeding Festival down to the 





present time. In the succeeding year the 
most notable changes were Mademoiselle 
Titiens and Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson 
in the place of Patti; while Signor Foli 
made his first appearance. Madame Sinico, 
Madame Patey, and Madame Trebelli were 
the most notable addition in 1871, with 
Mr. Vernon Rigby added to the tenors. 
In 1874 there was but one important new 
appearance, and how important that ap- 
pearance has been to the tenor solo music 
at the Handel Festival it would be hard to 
say. 

This appearance was that of Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, who has taken part in every 
Festival since, and he was the more 
needed as this Festival was the last at 
which Sims Reeves appeared. In 1877 
Madame Patti again appeared; and this 
Festival saw the first of Madame Albani, 
and also of Herr Henschel; whilst 1880 
again welcomed Patti and Albani, and 
hailed the first appearance of Mr. Maas; 
while in 1883 there was only one first 
appearance of importance, that of Madame 
Valleria. In 1885 there was no first 
appearance at all of importance. The next 
year saw a notable addition in Madame 
Nordica; while at the present Festival 
Miss Macintyre will make her first ap- 
pearance. 

Summing up the singers who have ap- 
peared at four or more Festivals, we 
find that Santley has sung at no fewer 
than nine Festivals, from 1865 till 1888, 
and is still singing; Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington at eight Festivals; Sims 
Reeves, Foli, and Madame Patey, each 
at seven; Madame Rudersdorff, Madame 
Trebelli, and Lloyd, at six; Mesdames 
Sainton-Dolby and Albani at five; while 
W. H. Weiss and Madame Titiens per- 
formed at four. The other singers who 
have been mentioned sang less than four 
times. 

If we turn from the soloists to the 
masses, we shall find a good deal to marvel 
at in the variety of places and the distance 
from London of these places from which 
the various contingents come; from any- 
where between Edinburgh and Penzance 
the enthusiasm for art brings up the units 
which go to make up the whole mass of 
the choir of the Handel Festival. 

This year will see a great change in the 
component parts of the choir. Of course 
when a choir like this has been got to- 
gether so many times, many, who have in 
their time been most excellent singers, 
have lost their voices, and are still admitted 
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with results not a little detrimental to the 
general effect. Of course it seems a hard 
course to take to refuse many old per- 
formers, but it was felt that things must 
be altered, so this year a great sweep has 
been made, The effect is said, by those 
who have been privileged to attend the 
preliminary rehearsals of the London 
contingent, to be most excellent, the gain 
in freshness being most marvellous. 

Another evil in connection with chorus 
and band is this year being vigorously 
attacked, and that is impersonation. It 
seems wonderful that anybody should 
want to sit on the orchestra without per- 
forming, but so it is, Mrs. Jones has a 
nice voice and knows her Handel well; but 
Mrs. Jones is ill, so she passes on her ticket 
to Mrs. Smith, who can’t sing and knows 
nothing about her Handel. In an extreme 
case, this was once discovered amongst the 
violins. How it was found out does not 
appear, but one year amongst the violinists 
was a gentleman who fiddled away vigo- 
rously all day and was discovered afterwards 
to have no knowledge of the instrument at 
all. He had well covered his bow with 
suet, so he could scrape away to his heart’s 
content and make no sound. It pleased 
him and did no actual harm ; but it would 
naturally have been better had his place 
been occupied by a competent performer. 
Such attempts will be made impossible in 
future. 

Of course, connected with this Festival 
there are many curious anecdotes and 
superstitions, One of these latter is that 
there is always a thunderstorm in the 
course of the week, and indeed it generally 
is so. Once the expected thunderstorm came 
in the course of the Hailstone Chorus in 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” and the effect of the 
chorus with the natural accompaniment 
wasawesome. Another curious fact is that 
the heat at the back of the orchestra is so 
great—the thermometer asa matter of fact 
rises to seventy degrees—that the great 
organ gets out of tune, and men have to 
be at work all the time keeping it up to 
pitch. 

Such is a short history of the Handel 
Festival—a Festival which goes far to re- 
move the reproach that we are an unmusical 
nation, and which cannot but bring credit 
on the nation which supports it. Let 
us hope that the present year will see as 
great a success as has marked any former 
years, and that the Festival will long 
continue to be one of the musical insti- 
tutions of the country. 





A GARRISON ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. LAFFAN). 
Author of *‘ Louis Draycott,” “‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” ‘‘Aunt 
Hepsy’s Foundling,” etc, 

——~—— 

CHAPTER IX. 

“THERE'S THE CHILDER TO THINK OF.” 


‘An now, be pacable, can’t ye? Stay 
still now, an’ behave yourself, and I'll be 
after makin’ ye the elegantest baste as 
is in the whole regiment. Ye should 
keep in moind who ye are, an’ what's 
looked for in the likes o’ ye. Little dawgs 
of your sort’s got to be done this way ; so 
calm your moind, an’ take it aisy; an’ if 
ye kick loike that, and splash me in the 
oi wid yer nonsense, it ‘all be presently 
the worse for ye, my jewel. And it’s 
myself will make the love-locks fly when I 
come to comb ye.” 

Private Doolan, No. 10 Company, 
servant to the Honourable Bob, was wash- 
ing the Honourable Bob’s Maltese terrier, 
Nancie by name—called also ‘ Sweet 
Nancy,” “ Little Posy,” and _half-a-dozen 
other diminutives suited to her size, or, 
rather, her smallness, and her tricksy, 
coaxing ways. 

Nancie, deeply dejected—indeed, abject, 
in her despair—stood in a round, white 
tub of feathery soap-suds—all but one 
naughty foot, which had escaped over the 
edge, and sought terra-firma, 

“ And it’s after escaping ye are, are ye, 
getting one leg out on the sloy? Ah now, 
would ye? not if Patrick Doolan knows 
it, begorra! He’s up to the sly ways of 
ye. But it’s all because ye don’t know 
yourself rightly. Would ye go befront of 
the ladies all muck from top to tail? 
‘And whose dawg may that be?’ they’d 
say, scornful-like, and what would ye be 
after feelin’ when ye heard the people say, 
‘That's Swate Nancy, as belongs to the 
Honourable Dacre?’ ‘And who may 
his servant be?’ they’d say. ‘Why, who 
but Private Patrick Doolan, number tin 
company, as foine a soldier as you'll 
see in a day’s march,’ ‘Bad cess to 
him!’ they’d say at that; ‘isn’t he, 
now, the dirty spalpeen of a cratur to 
niglect the poor baste that way?’ Oh 
yes, that’s the way the purty ladies talk ; 
haven’t I heard them, many’s the toime, 
And would ye be afther disgracin’ me, 
and the honourable gintleman, my master, 
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by your shifty ways, an’ yer gamesome 
tricks! Be still, ye varmint, can’t ye 
now!” 

For Nancie had got both her hind legs 
out of the soap-suds this time, and was 
wildly beating the air with her two front 
paws, like the perverse creature she was, 

The scene was the yard of the officers’ 
quarters; the time, a golden afternoon 
somewhat past its prime ; and the interest- 
ing operation of washing and combing the 
dejected Nancie was watched by various 
soldier-servants, in various stages of rather 
scrappy attire; while Davenport, Major 
Paling’s man, looked on calmly from the 
horse-block on which he was gracefully 
reclining, with Butcher—languid and in- 
different to the world in general, more 
especially to that wretched little humbug 
in a white fluffy skin, and finished off so 
exactly alike at both ends that you 
= tell its head from its tail—at his 

eet, 

“Call that a dog, indeed!” Butcher’s 
uplifted muzzle seemed to say. ‘Really, 
after that——” 

Well, what he meant to say was, ‘‘ After 
that the Deluge,” though he didn’t know 
how to put it, being only a dog. 

Butcher never, under any circumstances, 
let on that he saw little Nancie. She 
would bark herself sideways; even go 
and “sit up” right in front of his face, 
snap at his stumpy tail, rush round him 
madly in a circle—all to no purpose. He 
would stalk serenely on, gazing apparently 
at the distant prospect with deep and 
absorbing interest, or turn three times 
round, give a long sigh, lie down with a 
heavy thud, yawn ostentatiously, and go 
to sleep—with one eye open. 

“Sure now, and you're commencing to 
look worthy of the name ye bear,” said 
Doolan, at last, wringing out bunches of 
the drowned white, silky hair. ‘She's a 
good-dispositioned dog enough is this,” he 
added, turning to the recumbent Daven- 
port ; “but I can’t get her to take a proper 
pride in herself,” 

‘There isn’t much of her to take pride 
in, anyhow,” said that worthy, removing 
his pipe from between his teeth to make 
the observation, and replacing it with 
care, after using his little finger as a 
stopper. 

There certainly wasn’t when she was 
drenched with soap-suds, and then rinsed 
with warm water, and then rinsed with 
cold, till all her rose-pink skin showed 
between the dripping locks, and her eyes 





bulged out of her head like black marbles, 
You could see that all her self-respect was 
gone; that she felt Butcher's contempt 
to be deserved, and longed to creep under 
any shelter that might present itself. But 
presently this stage came to an end, as all 
disagreeable things must, and the combing 
set in. But, before this, Nancie was set in 
the sun, and rubbed violently with a towel, 
so that gradually the fluffiness came back 
to her coat, and her eyes were hidden 
under a veil of feathery locks. At this 
she recovered her self-esteem, became 
playful and coquettish, sidled along towards 
Butcher, and sniffed at Davenport’s legs. 

‘“‘There’s now for ye,” said Doolan, in high 
delight, ‘you're takin’ a proper pride in 
yourself as ye ought to. Walk yer chalks 
now, and lie down on the towel I’ve been 
after spreading in the sun, all com’ferble 
and coosy, and don’t stir hand nor foot 
till I tell ye, or it ull be the worse for ye, 
Sure and it’s fit ye are now to go among 
the best of the quality, and needn’t be 
ashamed to tell yer name and rig’ment, nor 
the master as owns ye, to any as asks ye. If 
ye meet his Excellency’s honour, the Leef- 
tenant-Governor, you’ve no occasions to 
cross over the other side the street; ye 
can just make straight for’ard, and show 
yourself to advantage, like the canty little 
cratur ye are. I’m proud o’ ye, Nancie, 
my lass, and that’s true, for ye—for ye 
look like a snowflake just fresh from the 
skoi.” 

Nancie was quite as much aware as any 
Christian could have been that she was 
being praised, and pranked and preened 
herself, and wagged her newly-combed tail 
in the sunshine. She was a great favourite 
with the regiment generally, and much 
made of by the officers’ servants, to the 
visible contempt and scorn of Butcher ; so 
now the men in the yard gathered round 
the “Snowflake,” and Nancie coquetted 
with them all, and enjoyed herself right 
royally. 

Nancie had excelled herself in sitting 
up on end, and was just about to walk on 
her hind legs—‘“‘for all the world like a 
Christian,” as Doolan put it—when all at 
once the group around her broke asunder, 
and confusion reigned where peace and 
light-heartedness had been but a moment 
before. A man, breathless, with heated 
face, and staring eyes, had rushed into the 
yard. A babel of tongues arose. Butcher, 
whose only notion of an uproar was that 
his master must be coming back, gave 4 
loud yelp, and, with mighty bounds, made 
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for the gate; then, quivering in every 
sinewy limb, stood like a dog carved in 
stone, his head turned over his shoulder, 
his big, blood-shot eyes fixed on Daven- 
port. 

‘* What's the use of talking to those 
gibbering fools,” that look seemed to say ; 
“why can’t you hurry up*and unlock the 
doors to let him in?” 

Butcher’s world was peopled by a single 
inhabitant, filled with one image only. 
Any one, man, woman, or dog, is to be 
pitied who lives in a world like that. 

Was it likely that such a fuss should be 
made over anything that wasn’t the return 
of Major Sir Peyton Paling? And yet 
how grave they alllook! Nobody is glad, 
nobody laughs. They speak in hushed 
voices ; they gather round the one man 
who came in last ; and he, with forage-cap 
fallen off, with white face and staring eyes, 
tells a sorry tale indeed. 


Nancie is forgotten. Little Snowflake, 


j all neglected, is painfully conscious of a 


lost. popularity. 

They are all talking about somebody 
called “Jack.” You hear the name re- 
curring at intervals, rising to the surface, 
as it were, upon a stream of babble, 

**So poor old Jack’s gone,” says one, 
and passes his hand, arm and all, across his 
moustache, to hide a quiver of the lips it 
shadows. 

“ Ay, drowned—dead,” says another. 

“Old” is only a term of endearment, 
for Jack is—no, was—-in the full vigour of 
his lusty youth, just past six-and-twenty, 
bright of eye, curly of head, the merriest, 
jolliest chap in the Grenadier Company. 
Why, what a singer he was! To hear 
him sing “ Babylon is Fallen” made the 
blood leap and bubble in your veins. He 
could play on a penny whistle so that 
you seemed to be listening to two instru- 
ments atonce. What would the “ Soldiers’ 
Evenings” be without Jack? What would 
the Grenadier Company be without Jack ? 
What would Lieutenant the Honourable 
Dacre of that company say when he heard 
that Jack was “drowned dead”? And 
Captain Carbonel, nice news for him when 
he should return from leave ! 

Jack Morrison, the life and pet of the 
company—handsome ‘Corporal Jack”— 
tossing about in the harbour, drifted 
hither and thither by the stealthy, creeping 
tides, being sought for now by men in 
boats, men with great ghastly hooks and 
grave faces, searching the purple depths 
of the silent sea. 





“The darned cramp took him all ina 
moment,” said the new-comer, about whom 
all the others clustered. ‘ He threw up 
his arms and gave a great shout. There's 
a bit of a still swirl by them rocks, and he 
wur gone before you could turn round. 
He went down like a darned stone ; he 
never rose up once.” 

They had done all they could, of course 
they had ; soldiers never stand at anything 
to help a comrade—even an unpopular 
one—and as for Jack... . 

‘“‘ Why, if the Captain himself had been 
there he’d have dived like a duck—clothes 
and all—so he would,” said one. 

There seemed a something on the minds 


of these men that each and ‘all shrank — 


from naming. 

At last one did the trick. 

He trailed the back of his hand over his 
mouth as if to clear away some obstacle 
to speech that bothered him—muttered an 
oath that meant nothing more than that 
his heart was touched, and his feelings 
deeply stirred—and put a rather singular 
question. 

‘How old is . . . . Polly’s last baby ?” 

‘“‘ A matter of four days or so, I reckon,” 
replied another. 

Then they looked at each other, and 
shook their heads. 

‘‘Ah—the crathur!” said Doolan, 
slowly pulling love-locks of Nancie’s milk- 
white hair out of the teeth of the cruel 
comb, and leaving it an open question 
whether he was speaking of Polly or the 
baby. 

“A day’s pay for Polly and the little 
one, man and man about,” said Davenport, 
with the air of a grand seigneur, waving 
his pipe in a little circle to give due 
emphasis to the suggestion. “I can go 
bail for the rest of the Grenadiers.” 

“ And I for number tin, safe and shure,” 
said Doolan, while the man who had ‘first 
mentioned Polly swore roundly as to 
what he hoped might befall him if he 
failed to bring himself and the men of his 
company up to the scratch “to help the 
darned kid.” 

Now, Polly was Jack’s wife—no, Jack’s 
widow—and she lay up at the “ married 
quarters,” outside the gate, and up over the 
glacis, with her four-days-old baby by her 


side, and a smile on her pale lips, ready to, 


greet Jack when he should come home, 
which would surely, she thought, be before 
very long. He had gone for a bathe in 
the bright, blue, quiet sea. The kettle 
was singing on the little charcoal stove 
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outside the hut, and her neighbour, Mrs. 
O’Donovan—the kindest soul—had set the 
tea-cups on the tray, and cut bread-and- 
butter for two. 

Of course, the men in the yard ever so 
far away knew nothing of all this. But 
one thing they did know. 

Jack Morrison was “drowned dead,” 
and his “girl” knew nothing about it— 
ergo, somebody must tell her. It wouldn’t 
do to leave it too long, either, or some 
fool might rush up to the “ quarters” and 
set the place in an uproar, with conse- 
quences to Polly and the “kid” which 
could only be darkly hinted at. 

“ We'd best go up and tell the por’ lass 
gentle-like,” said he who had first brought 
the evil news. 

“ Ay,” said another ; “let two on us go, 
and we best lose no time neither, for ill 
news, as the sayin’ goes, travels fast, and 
never stops on the way. When they find 
the por’ fellow they'll lay him on a 
stretcher, and some darned fool might 
meet him, and go and tell Polly suddint- 
like in what fashion her man was travelling 
up from the sea—him as stepped so blithe 
and merry down to’t. Hurry, lads, hurry ; 
and don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet.” 

Two were to go; but there seemed no 
readiness to jostle one another as to who 
should underteke the job. The men 
nudged one another, and sidled away from 
the last comer—every one was of one 
mind in the matter of him being one of the 
fated two. Davenport, the dignified, made 
his way silently, and with drooping head, 
from the yard, Butcher following at his 
heels, also droopingly—as is the manner 
of dogs when they see their betters in low 
spirits. The others hung back, and, at last, 
Doolan, with the mingled bravery and 
kindliness of his nation, volunteered to 
make the second of the messengers of 
woe. 

“Shure and it’s myself will break it to her 
—as holy Saint Patrick may give me the 
wit—and you'll be ready to say Amen, an’ 
back me up in the first part of the pro- 
cading in all the lies I may tell. Shure 
the praste won’t be after sayin’ much to 
me over a lie or two tould in a good 
cause—it’s a rale useful thing, mind you, 
is a snug bit of a lie now and again... . 
glory be... .” 

By this time the two men were well on 
their way to the “ quarters,” and, with each 
step they took, lower and lower sank their 
hearts even into the toes of their boots. 





If it had come to a question of being 
fired into by the enemy, they would 
have stood like a rock ; tramped on with 
fixed bayonets, though half-blind with blood 
and mire ; carried a wounded comrade“ bincy- 
bancy,” through a hail of bullets; done 
any grand, heroic deed you please, but— 
to go to Polly Morrison, with her four-day- 
old babe lying on her arm, and tell her 
that Jack was “ drowned dead,” and would 
never come back to kiss her sweet lips, 
and dandle the kid... . 

That was quite another matter. 

Besides, it would be a far easier task to 
go and tell any other soldier’s wife than 
Polly Morrison. Polly was what the men 
called “superior.” This is a quality in a 
woman which a community of men feel 
rather than that they can describe ; and 
one that attracts soldiers mightily. I 
knew a woman once, plain enough to the 
eye, and what is called “ well on in life,” 
and yet many men in the regiment wanted 
to marry her. They said she was “like a 
lady,” she “ spoke so gentle, and walked 
with such an air.” She was “ superior” in 
their eyes, and they acknowledged, and 
did obeisance to that quality in her. 

Well; Polly was “superior.” Had she 
not been maid to Major Clutterbuck’s 
children? Had she not wept her eyes out 
parting with Master Phil—King Baby was 
a sort of monarch in the eyes of the rank 
and file of the 193rd, as well as in those of 
his ‘‘off'cers”? Had not Master Jim run 
away ever so many times, and been captured 
in the huts by the new native handmaiden, 
and led home vehemently protesting ? 
Did not the young ladies—Heaven bless 
their purty faces !—Miss Graham and Miss 
Lilian, think all the world of Polly, and 
give her the grand new dress to be married 
in ; and hadn’t Jack—Jack the handsome 
corporal — done all his courting at the 
Major’s? Had not bold-faced-jig Master 
Jim said to him out and straight : 

« Why do you sit and look at Polly— 
and why does Polly look at you? Doolan 
says youre a ‘thafe,’ Mr. Corporal, 
what's a ‘thafe’?” And didn’t the 
childer know right well what a “thafe” 
was when Polly was taken away, and that 
yellow-skinned Maltese wench set in her 
place ? 

And now, for these two men, Doolan 
and his companion, to have to go and tell 
pretty Polly that Jack was coming home, 
or rather going to the dead-house behind 
the hospital, on a stretcher ! 

The men’s legs seemed to lag as they 
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made their way up the cindery, steep 
incline that led to the huts. Doolan was 
in plain clothes as became his position as 
an officer’s servant, the other in the white 
tunic, red-striped trousers, and forage-cap 
of ordinary “ duty.” 

“Shure an’ it’s me legs feel kind of 
wake, and me eyes has a dazzle in front of 
them,” said poor Doolan, taking off his 
cap, and wiping his sweating brow. 
“ Nancie ”—for Nancie had followed the 
couple—“ ye spalpeen o’ the world, keep 
out o’ the dust or I'll be after brainin’ ye 
wid the kitchen poker when I get ye 
home.” 

This is the form that agitation takes 
with some people. They kick out and 
scold at whatever happens to be nearest. 
The other man consigned himself to 
endless woe—only another form of the 
same state of mind—and said he thought 
that hill grew steeper, and took more out 
of a man every day. 

“Why the mischief,” he said, ‘can’t 
they build things on the flat in a climate 
like this?” Suddenly Doolan turned 
round and stopped short. ‘There’s a 
sight as welcome as angels from heaven,” 
he said, speaking under his breath, and 
staring bard at two ladies who were coming 
up the incline slowly, and in earnest con- 
versation, A smart little pony-trap stood 
in the road below, and three fluffy, white 
dogs occupied the seat of honour within. 
Nancie gave a shrill yelp. She had a 
deadly hatred of her own kind. 

“It’s Captain Carbonel’s lady, and the 
Meejor’s daughter—the saints be praised,” 
said Doolan ; ‘ now do you stand by and 
say nothing, while I do the parley-vooing, 
as they say in France. I’m used to the 
ways of the quality, having been a servant 
so long, an’ I'll put it dacent and 
aisy, and Miss Graham she'll spake to 
_ Polly as gentle as a pigeon—glory 

e——”’ 


So as the two ladies came on, the men 
stood aside and saluted, becoming ab- 
solutely rigid from head to heel as is the 
custom with such. 

“Tf you plase, mise,” said Doolan, 
stepping forward, and again saluting the 
Major’s daughter, “could I spake a word 
or two unbeknownst ?” 

Both ladies looked somewhat surprised, 
as was only natural; but Doolan and 
Nancie were well-known characters, and 
deserving of all attention. 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Carbonel, alarmed 
at the expression of the man’s face, “I 





hope nothing has gone wrong with the 
Honourable , . . . with Mr. Dacre?” 

“In no wise, marm,” said Doolan, 
beginning to shake a little, for he felt he 
was taking a bold step to say the least of 
it ; “ but I wish to break something to Miss 
Graham — Jack’s gone... .” His voice 
broke on the last word—the word that 
meant so much. 

“Jack?” said Miss Graham. ‘“ Do you 
mean Corporal Morrison—do you mean 
Polly’s husband ?” 

“T mane Polly’s husband — he’s — 
drowned dead; and if you plase, miss, 
welll be afther being greatly indebted to 
you if you'll break it to her gently—same 
as I did to you——” 

Do you mean that you want me to go 
and tell Polly that her husband is... 
dead ?” 

“That's my maning, miss—and my 
comrade here is of the same way of think- 
ing entoirely. We're of a mind that no 
one will tell her so pacable and make it so 
pleasant-like. You see the kid—Jack’s kid 
—is but a matther of four daysold.... 
it comes kinder hard on the poor girl—put 
it how you will... .” 

‘Shall I go with you, dear?” said Mrs, 
Carbonel, catching her friend’s hand. 

*‘No, I will go alone,” said Mabel, the 
colour fading from her face; “quite 
alone.” 

“ Well, then, if you don’t mind, I'll go 
back and sit in the carriage. Come to me 
there—and tell me—how—she—bears— 
it.” 

Mrs. Carbonel looked sick, and her 
voice shook. She had a husband whom 
she loved beyond all things else the world 
contained, and this man was away from her. 
What should: she do, what should she do, 
if some one had to come to her and break 
it to her that Fred was—gone ! 

With slow steps she made her way 
down the hill. She had not a word for 
the three white, fluffy dogs. The groom 
thought his mistress was ill, for she leant 
forward, covering her face with her hand. 
Mrs. Carbonel was not ill; she was pray- 
ing — praying with all her might and 
main for the poor soul—Jack Morrison’s 
widow. 

Meanwhile, Mabel, followed at a respect- 
ful distance by the two men, made her 
way to Polly’s hut. It was a small place, 
indeed, to be all the home provided by a 
grateful country for the man who is ever 
ready to risk his life in her defence ; but 
it was better than many. At all events, 
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they had it to themselves, and it was spick 
and span, and clean and cosy, divided all 
across by a neat chintz curtain, and with 
a few pretty flowering plants in the tiny 
square window. ; 

“Ts that you, Jack?” said a cheery 
voice, as Miss Graham entered the hut. 

The voice came from the other side of 
the curtain, where Polly still lay, weak 
and white from her hour of trial, but 
blithe as a bird with its nestlings in the 
nest. 

Mabel felt that this was a bad begin- 
ning. Her heart beat with a mufiled 
thud, and she unfastened the silver clasp 
of her long, loose dust-cloak. 

“No, Polly,” she said, drawing back 
the curtain, “ it is not—Jack—it is I.” 

‘Oh, Miss Mabel,” said Polly, who was 
sitting up in bed stitching, “ how glad I 
am you've come! Sit down by me here 
while I talk to you a bit; Jack won’t be 
home, maybe, yet. And there’s something 
I want to say.” 

Mabel sat down in the space between 
the bed and the wall, where a chair was 
set, and, bending over, kissed Polly on the 
cheek, The girl started, and looked hard 
at her young mistress. 

“ How cold your lips are, Miss Mabel ! 
Are you ill, my—my dear ?” 

“ No, no,” said Mabel, throwing off her 
cloak. ‘But the day has been close and 
hot.” 

“You frighted me,” said Polly; “I 
thought maybe the master was worse ”"— 
the Major was always the master to Polly. 
“But I might have known, for Dr. 
Musters told me that he was better ; and, 
oh, Miss Mabel, he said I could get up 
to-morrow. Ain’t that good news for 
me? I never was so bad, nor lay so long 
before ; and though Jack’s good and patient, 
I reckon it frets him not to have me handy 
to see to.things. Mrs, Doolan’s been in 
and set the tea—two cups, and bread-and- 
butter to match ; for there’s only two on 
us just now—me and my man. Mrs. 
McCartney came and carried off little 
Joe, willy-nilly as they say. We're only 
poor folk, we soldiers’ wives ; but we're 
mighty kind to one another in the hour 
of need. Well, well, how I do run on! 
That’s what Jack says—there never was 
euch a wench for talking. Now, Miss 
Mabel, I'll tell you the secret that was 
made up by Jack and me, It’s a bold 
kind of a secret, and he said himself as 
you might take it we were makin’ too 
free, But it’s just this: we'd be as proud 





as proud if you'd stand for the little 
un.” 

Polly drew down the light patchwork 
coverlet, and there lay the tiny head, 
with its scanty covering of silk-soft hair 
— Polly's “new baby.” Mabel began 
to think that if she had known how 
difficult things would have been, she 
would never have undertaken so hard 
a task. Her very heart seemed to fail 
within her; she was conscious of a 
cowardice altogether humiliating ; a longing 
for flight of which she was heartily 
ashamed. But there was a faint rustling 
in the outer room, a faint sound as of 
stealthy steps, and she knew that Doolan 
and his companion were sitting in judge- 
ment on her proceedings. 

Besides, she had promised to do this 
thing; she must not fail from her 
word. 

Polly heard the rustling too. 

“‘ Happen it’s Jack,” she said, listening. 
Then, with a smile: “ He’s given to tricks 
sometimes, Miss Mabel, is Jack. He came 
peeking round the curtain, and laughing 
wo so sly, when he got in from roll- 

Then Mabel took her courage by both 
hands. 

She took the girl in her arms, and held 
her close and fast. 

‘* Polly,” she said, “ there is a roll-call— 
Heaven’s roll-call—which we must all 
answer one day. Polly — Polly — Jack’s 
name has been called; he has gone to 
answer it.” 

Polly pushed away the restraining arms 
with a vehement, passionate gesture, stared 
wildly into her mistress’s face, and read 
there, in the wet eyes and trembling lips, 
the bitter, cruel truth. 

For a moment the two were absolutely 
motionless. Then Polly spoke; her voice 
a hoarse, strained whisper. 

“Is he dead? Will he never come no 
more—never no more—never no more?” 
And before Mabel could answer a word, 
& bitter, wailing cry rang out—a cry that 
once heard lingered on the stricken ear— 
“Oh, Jack—Jack, will you never come 
no more?” 

Too much sentiment, says some one, 
about a common soldier’s wife. 

It may be so ; but I am telling the plain, 
unvarnished truth ; telling of things that 
really happened ; only the man was killed— 
suddenly and in a moment—not drowned. 

I myself was the unlucky wight who 
undertook to tell the bereaved wife; I 
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to fly—even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth—rather than face the task I had 
pledged mysélf to; I myself saw the 
fatherless little ones clinging to the 
mother’s gown; heard that exceeding 
bitter cry—“ Oh, Jack—Jack, will you 
never come no more !” 

It is no use to fancy this or that of 
people as a class. Women’s hearts are the 
same all the world over. David’s lament 
over his princely son ; Duncan's cry for the 
loss of all his “ pretty ones;” these echo 
on through all the ages, and thrill all 
hearts, from the highest to the lowest, the 
richest to the poorest. As we all die the 
common death, so we live the common 
life, and love the common love. It may 
be we do all these things “with a 
difference ;” but it is the same life, the 
same love, the same death, and amon 
those who live, and love, and suffer, an 
die, none are “ common or unclean,” for 
all are Heaven’s. 


To the care of loving hands, the solace 
of loving, if humble sympathisers, Mabel 
left poor Polly at last. As she passed 
through the outer room, and caught sight 
of the bright-coloured tea-tray, set out 
with its two pretty tea-cups, she felt how 
deep might be the pathos of the most 
commonplace things. Poor little tea-tray 
laid out so neat and taut for Jack who 
would “never come no more!” Poor little 
kettle singing away on the charcoal stove 
as merrily as if nothing had happened ! 

Oh, the unutterable sadness of the little 
things in life! They are harder, far 
harder to bear than the heavy burdens. 
Mabel suggested to Mrs, Doolan, who was 
keening a dreadful sort of coronach out- 
side, surrounded by a little crowd, that 
a less noisy form of sympathy might be 
more acceptable to poor Polly, and then 
went slowly down the hill. 

‘*Come back with me for a rest,” said 
Mrs. Carbonel ; ‘“‘and then I will drive 
you home myself.” She was frightened 
at the fixed, white look of the girl’s face. 

“ How she takes things to heart!” she 
thought. But she did not ask how Mrs. 
Morrison took the news of “Jack’s” 
death. It is given to some women to 
know when healing lies in silence, and of 
these, Fred Carbonel’s wife was one. 

But once in the sanctuary of Mrs. Car- 
bonel’s pretty room, they spoke of the 
young widow and her sorrow. 

‘Do you know,” said Mabel, “the only 








myself suffered that overpowering impulse | thing that seemed to give her any comfort 


—any help at all?” 

“ What was it ?” 

: * Just this—‘ there’s the childer to think 
0 hy ” 

“T can fancy that,” said Mrs. Carbonel, 
with a catch in her breath. 

‘She said it over and over again—over 
and over again—‘there’s the childer to 
think of, I must try to bear up—because 
of the childer-——’” 

“How sad it all is!” said Mrs, Car- 
bonel. 

“ Yes; but I am glad I was there—I 
am glad we went to the huts to-day. It 
will be something to think of for a long, 
long time to come.” 

It was natural enough that Mabel 
should feel for poor Polly in her desolation ; 
but there was something about the girl 
that Mrs. Carbonel could not understand 
or fathom. Her face was set and pallid 
even to the lips; her eyes shone with a 
strange fixed light. Paintings of martyrs 
to the cause of Christ have been limned 
with such pallor and such radiance, 

Both the women were very silent during 
the drive to Sleima Each understood the 
other by this time too well to be garrulous. 
At last, alone in her own little room, 
Mabel could give her thoughts free fling. 
She was like Polly—poor Polly to whom 
Jack would come back “never no more.” 
For Charley—her brave, bonnie soldier- 
love—he, too, would “ never come back no 
more,” never as he had come; never with 
the love-light in his honest eyes, and the 
smile on his lip ; never to clasp her in his 
strong arms, and kiss her close and long— 
never to draw her head down to the dear 
pillow of his breast—never to call her his 
“little sweetheart,” any more... . 

The cry of Polly’s desolation had seemed 
as the cry of her own heart. 

She, too, might ask fate with tears and 
sighings — “Will he never come no 
more !” 

She, too—how the thought in its inten- 
sity pierced like a knife—might strengthen 
her own weakness by remembering “ the 
childer,” the little helpless ones, the little 
souls that are Heaven-given. ‘There are 
the childer to think of.” 

Dear good Polly to have taught her 
that. 

She in her turn—oh hard and bitter 
lesson !—must teach those words to 
Charley. 

“Tap, tap, tap,” comes a little, soft, 
open palm upon the door, and then, 
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without being further bidden, enter 
King Baby. 

‘*Wants to tam in,” says little Phil; 
“wants to see z00—wants to sit upon zour 
knee and be loved a bit—take me up.” 

Phil is followed by Jim and Algie, 
Bertie bringing up the rear. 

“We've missed you all the time,” says 
Bertie, ‘and they told us you had gone to 
see Polly——” 

“Did you go to see Polly?” says Jim, 
taking up a determined attitude. ‘“ Did 
they tell you that Corporal Jack’s 
drowned? Pap says we've lost one of the 
best soldiersin theregiment ; hesaystheC. 0. 
will tear his hair. Do you think he will?” 

“Drownéd in the biggey sea,” says 
Algie ; then he adds, as if to elucidate 
the whole matter more thoroughly : “ Like 
a fiss.” 

“ Fishes don’t get drowned,” says Jim, 
with crushing superiority. “ Algie, you 
are nothing but a foolish child.” 

Bertie says nothing. 

He has drawn quite close to Sister 
Mabel, and is looking at her very, very 
earnestly. Is sister so sorry about Corporal 
Jack, and Polly, and the baby, that she 
looks like that ; or—is something else the 
matter, too ? 

Mabel,” he says, at last, “‘are you very 
sorry about something, dear ?” 





At this she bursts into such a passion of 
weeping as frightens them almost out of 
their young wits; and it is characteristic 
of Bertie, that he shuts the door close 
before be helps the rest to comfort 
her. 

Between her sobs she asks them if they 
all love her very much ; at which they all 
begin to talk at once, and to cling to what 
they can each get of her—to make, in 
fact, what Jim calls a “family pie.” In 
fact, they squeeze Phil so hard, that he, 
too, begins to cry; at which every one 
quiets down, and sets to work to pacify 
outraged majesty ; and Jim brings out a 
pocket-handkerchief —a pocket-handker- 
chief which surely has been used to clean 
all the pots and pans in the establishment! 
—and tries to wipe away sister Mabel’s 
tears ; at which they all laugh. And the 
atmosphere becomes quite April-like. . 

When they are gone—and they are not 
long in going, now that they know sister 
is safe home again, for a sea-bird they 
keep in the little back court is indisposed, 
and requires the closest attention as to 
food—Mabel falls upon her knees by the 
bed. 

“Polly, Polly,” she murmurs, “ you 
were quite, quite right—‘there are the 
childer to think of’; we must never forget 
that, any of us—never.” 
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